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Van analysis of self concept and reading as 
tfiey are related to a selected art progham 

DEWBERRY, WUllam B^ucter, Ph.D. 
Tbe University of Michigan, 1977 

Chairperson; Finley C. Carpenter 

•• ^ . 

The problem of this study was to determute the reiuttonshlp 
between a selected art program aikl the extent of achievement 
in reading aittl gain in self coneeffC, ■ ^ ^ ^ 

The position e^pre5sed itt thio 5Cudy was iltili a high degree 
ol correlation exists between art and reading. This position 
was based on the Observation that many of the learning pre*- 
" -^^ccsserof bot^rareas are^imilarir The study focused on the 
^ changes brought about by the continued exposure and involve- 
ment of students with senior dtizens as teadiing assistants. 

,The 3^p!e consisted oi seventy-four students from the 
fourth and fifth gtades^.oC two schools. The stitdents were in 
h^terogeneously grouped schools iocated in a small mid-west- 
' efnclty. A total of seven teachers were involved. * 
. * The nature of the study warranted that the sample be divided 
Into three components.^ The experintental sqhool was coirposed 
of the Teaching-I*eaming Communities (T^LC) art program, 
and the control school was composed of a T-*LC art program 
and a Non T-*LC component. The pre and post scores in read- 
ing aad self concept were collected over a period of approxi- 
mately eight months. • 

The reading achievement and self concept gatns were as« - 
jMrSsed for purposes of testing the following hypotheses!^ ^t - 
poftests 1 : The students who are exposed to the T-LC conoept 
d ar| will exhibit better scores in reading than those students 
wbo iire not involved, Sib- Hypothesis I-l : The art students 
of the' exp«^rini^;)tat school wUi exhibit, sign if tpantty higher " 
scores in reading than both groups in the control school. Sub* 
H ypothesis 1^2 : The T-LC art students of the control schoS ■ 
wUl s)]OW spreater gains in readinR thsin the Non T-LQ art 
fltiidtnts.^, Hypothesiq g : The sejt concept of the T-LC control 
Studtfkt will be -mbre positive than ttiose of the T^LC experl- 
jumtii student. Hypothesis IH : Students in the T-LC exptr^l- - 
mental school will have higher n***^'* *iel' ■*'*"cei. <tcores tttan 
the students in the Non T-LC ar. ^. 
The students from the T-LQ contn^ _ 
iQ#aii self concept gains than the students in u.. ^-'LC art 
pro^m. ' . • 

Therewere no significant differences observed in readlngwhe** 
the T-^LC ejqperimental and the T-LC control arl stud^t&were 
compared with theNonT-LC students^ When the Tt-LC e^perl- 
isMtal^c^ooiwascomp* edwith the control school therf were no 
flij^if icant^differences inreadlng. However, when agrad^-by- ^ 
grade analysts fsmawflecoBiParlng^tjie same components, thefctirth 
^radersor the T-LC experimental school had significantly hlgjher 
retflingscores than the T-LC control group. The comparison ^ 
. lorfftdinggalnbetwee<i the T-uC control group and the Non T- 
LC control groupwere not slf^lffcant. 

The a/ialysld of the fSoat self concept scores and the self 
eoocept gain of all the groups compared also produced results 
thiU Were not Significant. 

An analysis of the :eading gain oi all groups provides a 
ttiore positive percepticn of the T-LC program's effectiveness. 
.The T-LC group in each school with the longest amount of ex- 
posure to the concept holds a distinctt e edge in the amount of , 
reading gain. . 

Based upon, the findings of this research, this writer recom- 
mends that U) alternate research designs be considered when' 
assessing the academic value of a program such as thld» (2)the 
sample should be confined to one ^tistltutlon due to uncontrd* 
able variables, and (3) that the amount of research In the area 
of.art educatioa be expanded to :\scertaln Ms academic potent 
ttat. Order No. 77^26,22Sp 163 ptf^d. 



CHILDREN'S SELF-SB LBCTtON OF TRADG BOOKS: 

MEASURED. BY THE CLOZE PROCEDURE 
« 

TERCfUSOK, Anne M., Ed.D. 
University ^ Arkansas, 1977 

-Major Professor*: Dr. Irvln L. Ramsey ' 

The nnajor purpose ^of |his study was to determine^t what 
level (frustration. Instructional, or independent), as measured 
\f$ the cloze procedure, sixth grade children selected trade 
t>ooScs when a wide selection of books was available. Answers 
were sought to the following Questions:^ 1^ What proportion of 
ftlxtfa.|rade cviildren selec;|^d tirade books at frustration. In* 
stmetlonalr and indepen^n0evels when provided with a wlde^ 
selection of books? 2. Was there a differenc^between beys 

- atkd girls in the difficulty level of books^elected? 3. Was 

, tbef« a difference between high ai^d low achievers in the dif- 
ficulty level of books selected? 4. What t.fpes of literature 
were selected? 5. Were specific authors chosen frequently? 

Diita were obtained from one sixth grade heterogeneous 
class that contained sixteen girls and fourteen boys. T{ke 
principle of »elf-selection suggests tfiat tlw child will select / 
^books of an appropriate level of difficulty^ On three differeitt/ 
occasions, the sample selected trade booksirom the school 
library. The close procedure was the ins^ument utilized to 
determine the level of diffii^ulty^^rustration, instructional, or 
Independent) at which the sample selected trade books. The ^ 
cloi« Procedure Is a technique ,iiiipl^mented by systematicidly 
deleting words from a proj$e passage. The responses, given in 
place of the deleted word^, are then evaluated, thus reading; 
, levels can be assessed. Percentages were connputed and pre* 
seAted for the sample ihdicating proportions at each leveL 
A t'ttst at the .05 level was computet) to test the slgnifiotnee > 
between the mean scores for boys and girls and also fcr fai0i 
atkd low achievers. ' ' • - ^ ) 

The following conclusions were derived: 1^ More than 5S 
percent of the iuunple consistently selected trade bookrat In* 
dependent lev^i, ^ ^ nre was no significant difference be* * 
twe*n ^ ;he diffictilty level of trade bo<d» m* 

^s a highly significant difference between 
. «ow achievers in the difficulty level of books at* 
leoted. 4. Most ofthe literature selected was fiction. 5. The 
mo0t popular trade book authors chos^ were Matt Chrlstojpl^p 

- UuraliViealls Wilder, and LoULenskt.- 

Qrder No. 7^*23,378, 9S pages. 
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A CmPARISON OF TWO IHFFERENT PROGRAMS FOR 
IMpLEMENTDfG THE JiAKGtJAGE EXPERIENCE AP- 
^ PROACH TO BEGINNING READING WITH A BAdtC 
READEK PROGRAM AND PHONIC SUPPLEMEKT. 
(VOLUMES 1 AND 2) 

FISHMAN, Thercse Gauthior, j^d.D. 
Boston UnlV€."i.ty School oi i^ucation, 1977 

Major Professor: Roselmina Indrisano 

The purpose of this study was to compare tlte effects of two 
different programs for implementing the language e?qpcrience 
approach to beginning; reading {{h^ researcher'(> and AUen's) 
ndth t basic reader approach and phonics supplement (no formal 
language experience program) on reading achievement^ listen- 
ing comprehends ion, oral language development (mean numl^r 
" of T-mtits per utterance), and attitude toward reading. The 
itu4y ftUo atbimpted to determine if there was a difference In 
aitltwie toward spproachefl used In teaching reading of teachers 
^ * involviedinthtstwfy. 



Th# re«archer'3 Interert-bawd .language experience pro- 
gram has a buiU-tn phonic/linguistic compcnent and a skills 
cl^ckllst; while Allen^s language experience program^ found . 
in Roach Van and Claryce Allen, Language Experiences tn 
Early Childhood fChicago: Encyclcxpaedia Drlttanlca, m9), 
, UUixes each student's experiences and teaches phonic /iinguU- 
ttc akills incidentally. Teachers using the researcher's pro- ^ 
gram also had |ix workshops in creativity, while teachers 
ueing Allen's program had six worksfiopa on tbe implementa- 
tion of Aiien^s program. Teachers using m>. formal languagi 
experience approach had nonvork .hops. 

audenta'aiKl leachera in nine^ first grade classrooms in 
f iv« Parochial schools located wiihin the Greater ^ton areb 
contpris^iW sample. . 

J** t'«t*l sample of 257 students vas administered: 
" . The Mur phy-Durrell Reading Readtnesa Analysis at iiM 
• begjimmg of the schobl year -the giVLennon Mental Abtniy 
Test at the Ijegiiming of the schooi year 3. f fte ^Sao Dtego In^ 
ventory of Reading AttJtu<*e^ at the beginning and er(J of the 
school year 4r The reading and listening stibteets t>f the Stan- 
fqrd Achieve ment Test at the end of tlie schooiyear..Ina^f 
tion an oral langua^ sample wa^elicited from each student 
at the Ijegtnning and end of the scnooi year* 

The nine teachers partlcip-tlng in tife study vt-ere adminis- 
tered the following: The *San Diego Teax^her inventory of Ap- 
proaches to the Teaching of Reading* at the beginning and end 
of the school year. 

Data provided by testing the 257 students vere statisticaUv 
treated using analysis of variance, ^lysis of covariane^, and 
the Scheffe test £& appropriate to the task* Data provided by 
^ testing the nine teachers were analyzed by stating mean chaam 
hi attitude toward approaches 'used in teaching reading' ^ 

The findings" were: 1. There was a significant dif^rence 
bK*05) among a^^usted treatment group means tn reading 
achievement, using reading readiness as a covariate. ResuUs 
on a Scheffe test showed ihis^ difference to be in favw o! the 
researcher's program. 2. There was no significant difference 
among treatment group nieans in listening comprehension, 
using reading readiness as a coyariate. 3. There was a sig- 
niflcani difference (p<.002) among treatment group means fn 
atHtude toward reading (jposl-test), usii^g reading readiness 
and attitude toward reading 4)re-lest) as covariat&s* Using a 
step-wide analysis of regression^ pre-test attitude toward 
reading was found to be the more-important covari;^te* While 
all mean attitude toward reading scores decreased from the 
September to M^y administration of the itiv^tntoryf sliirf»'*t3 
usingeither the researcher's or AUen^s programs decreased 
fewer mean points. 4- There was a significant difterence 
(p<.001) among a^jusied treatment group means in oral lan- 
guage development (post-test)^ using reading readiness and 
, oral language development (pre-test) as covariUtcs. Using a 
step-wide analysis of re^ssion, pre-icsi 6ral languai^e de- 
velopment was found to be the mo re -important covariate. 
ScheffiS test resuUs showed this diffci^nte to he in favor of the 
researcher's and Atlen^s programs. S. There was'a mean dif- 
' ference in attitud^ toward approaches used in teaching reading 
among teachers in the three troatn(*nt p^oups on the pre- r.n'^ 
ppst^xperiment administration of an attitudeloward approadies 
used In toachlng reading inventory. It was concluded that teach* 
ers .using the researcher^s program changed the mosi, partlcu* 
larly on those responses iwiiich measured attitude toward basic 
rea^r and language experience approaches. 

It was concluded that the researcher's program produced 
reading achievement scores tiettor than those produced by 
either Ailen's program or no formal language experience pro- 
gram using reading readiness a5 a covariate. la attitude to- 
ward reading and orai language devebpment Ijoth language ex- 
perience programs produced more*favorable scores than those 
produced by no fprit^al language ejqierlence programi Teachers 
using the researcher*s program exhibited the highest mean 
change in attitude toward basfc rf aaer and language experience 
iWrotches of all tiwee groups* ^ « 

Order Ko. 77^ai,640/404 p«^s. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE VC(pABULARY OF WRTTTEN DIREC- 
TIONAL STATEMENTS IN GRADE ONE LEVEL MATERIALS , 
Of^ ^THf&E BASAL READERS 

KITCHENER, Anna Marceh^u PhJ). 
Kansas State University, 1977 

The j>rQtalem , , * 

"^he purpose of this study was (1) to determine whether the 
words ^sed in written directional siatemenis of the woHtbookS 
and worksheei^ of three i>asai readers had been previously ln<- 
troducc^ in the controlled vocabulary; (2) to determine whether 
the vocabulary used in written directional statements of each^ 
series was substantially different (50 percent) from tlie written 
VQCahutary of each of the others; and (3) io det^mine if vocab- 
ulary used in written 4irectlonal statenjenls of each f^eadlng 
series was substantiaity different (50 percent) from the con- 
trolled vocabulary introduced In Utc other two reading seHes at 
grade one level. 

Method ologj' . * 

The tfiree series randomly selected from a group of eight 
ros^jor fhiblishers of Instructional materials In reading for young 
children were the Ginn fteading 360j 19?3j 1969; ScoU Foresman 
New Open Highways 1974/1967 and Houghton Miffijn Readers 
1974, 1971. These scries were also found to be included in the 
reading; curriculum ot three adoplbn states (Texas^ California 
iUkd Florida) ai^ other scl|poi systems across the United Stales* 

The mcti^od of implementation was by nieans of an actual 
word^cotmt of eact^ scries. The words which made up the con- 
trolled vocabulary ol each groui) were then analyzed JU) <leter- * 
mine whether these same wor4s were included in the written 
directional statements of workbooks and worksheets accom-^ 
Panying liie texts. 

* 

ConclusiOMg 

The contjusjon? rendicd in ihis shidy i^-ere: 1. That disi>ai-- 
ilies do c.\nsi ii« Iho f)tt:uiuty j«d v:iUiihon cf words us<d ^M:t 
len dirtctionai MiUeJucHti; and those to which Ihe learne rs havt 
been introduced^ 2. That di&p:inties existed among the written 
vocabubry of the Ihrcc scries which cxcectl.s 50 percent, 3* That 
dtsparttiLS cxistc<l among the written vocabulary of one 4*eries 
and the controlled vocabulary of another which exceo<ls 50 per- 
cent. 4. Th»t some series mako minimal use of wrltlett direc- 
tional statoments for first grade rc:idin{^ mat«-rials - and fle- 
pcnd mostly on orai guidance fron^ the leachcr for llic delivery 
of Instructions wllh lljdivldu^L excrclscfj. 5, That those ftertes 
which m.ikc little use of written directional statements * have 
not provlde<l ""uniform statements'' to insure familiarity «ith 
vocabutnry employed in Ihe directions given, 6. Tliat '^concep- 
tual, comprehension" on (he part of learners could sllli be a 
problem for first grade readers who experience diiiiculty in 
^following directions with academic tasks. 

Rec om menda tl ons ' 

On the b:isis of the experience of this study^ it is recom- 
mended; 1. That creators of textbook reading materials for 
first grade learners conthiue the use of w^ .'.ten directional 
Ltatenien.s in wcrkshecl:;} and othtr iiidepf ndent learning nia ■ . 
terlals - but to insure that ali vocabulary employed in written 
directional stalemT^nts have been introduced prior to using the 
worksheets. 2* That those creatoro/publlshers of first grade 
reading materials who use the method of "oral teacher dlrec* 
tton^'f provide specific statements for 'he teacher to use* Vo- 
cabujary employed In the speoiTtc statements should be that 
whldi also has been introduced to tne leanier prior to the aca- 
demic exercise. (This r'^commendatlon Vould help ^alleviate ttm 
problems ^sociated with conceptual comprehension difflcul- 
tl'esO 3. fhat those creators/publishers of first grade reading 
materials develop a system whereby there is a Commonality ol 
coQtroIied vocabuiairy from which directional vocabulary is de- 
rived which exceeds 90 percent. 

Order Ko. Tr-26f045f 193 pages. 



THE EFFECT OF A READING ACTIViTlBS PROGRAM 
UPON THE SELF-CONCEPT AND READING ACHfEVE- ' 
MENT OF PRIMARY GRADE PUPILS 

kUPEC, *Patrlcla Am, Bd.D, / ' 
University of Pittsburgh, 1977 

^'X * ^ 

Many ecucatbrs tave demonsbrateJ tl ^ Iniport^co of ac- 
tivity In the learning^ process but th^re has tpen littte research 
that has been conducted on the relationship between the use of 
ftn activity-teised program and the sel£-concept and reading 
achievemenl o[ pupils. 

,The intent of this stutly wa<!, then, to determine whether 
primary gra<}e pupils who participated in an act Ivity-based 
* reajding program exhibited a higher terat^of self-concept and 
reading achievement than did those pupils who did not partici- 
pate In such a program. ^ 

A total of four hundred slxty-tbree pupils In grades o^^e, 
two and three participated In the seU^-concept phase of the study 
and three hundred fourteen pupils ln.grades two and three par- 
ticipated In the reading achievement phase. The pupils were 
equally dlslrlbufed amoitg the grades and in Ihe control and ^ 
experimental groups. - "* 

The pupils were enrolled In the classrooms of -Pittsburgh 
Public School teachers who participated in an la-servlce In- 
crement credit workshop designed specifically to <ievelcp ti)e 
"Reading Activities Program.** Participants In the study were 
' randomly assigned to the experimental group or the control 
group. Teachers and students who comprised the experimental 
group used the "Reading Activities Program' in conjunction 
with the adopted basal reading program immediately upon com* 
pleticn ofjbe workshop; teachers and pupils In thft cont^rol group 
utilized on^ the basal reading system and used the 'Reading 
Activities Program" only after the ccmpietlott of Jthe e^rlment. 
f Th* SCAMIK Test <^ Self-Concept and the MetropollUn 
Acblftveinent Test were administered to all of the students at 
the fmset of the experiment and these scores served as the 
pro-test sc<,^res. After approximately one semester the same 
t* v'^rp administered and the results served as the post-test 

Sc 

I^'polheses dealing with sex^ treatment, grade and two- and 
three-way interaction were tested through a three-way factorial 
analysis of vartance of mean gain sc6res wllb an alpha levil of 
.0$. The criterion variables of self-concept and reading 
Achievement were subjected to this analysis. " 

The findings on the criterion variable of self-concept inll- 
cated that pupils In ail three grades of the experimental group ^ 
achieved a Itii^r level of mean. gain scores than did those 
pupils In the contrpl group. Pupils in grade one of the expe ri- 
mental group, particularly boys, exhibited the' greatest meat 
gain scores* The analysis of variance also indicated a highy " 
significant three-way Interaction of sex by tre'ktmept by grsde. 
ft was viriually impossible to separate the effects of these 
variables or to evaluate the inftuenpe lhat any one or any cc m- 
Unatlon may have exerted on another. 

The findings on the cr iter loif variable of reading achieve - 
ment indicated that experimental group pupils In grades tw<» 
aad three with the exception of mates in gi;^de three r attained 
Uglier mean gain scores In reading than did those studenlslln 
grades two and three of the control group, m the examination 
of the main eflects of the treatment, that Is the experimentkl 
and ttie controlj^on the measure of reading achle\'emenl It was 
found that there Is a highly significant difference with p ''0012, 
In addition, there was a significant two-way interaction on the . , 
gain In readlnt^ achievement for sex by grade but there wasW 
significance attached to the interaction of ^ex by Ireatment,]^ 
treatment by gra4e, or sex by treat^nt grade, — 

Tht} data Indicates that the treatment was highly .significant. 
TKfTflhding^suggests-ihat readlng-actijdUQaintbe^ classroom 
'are meaningful and beneficial In promoting reading achfivem^t"^ 
for l)oth male tf4 female students, 

OMer Ho. 77-21,248, I24*pages, 



RELATION BETWEEN COMPUTER- ASSISTED INSTRUpTlON 
AND READING ACHIEVEMENT AMONG /FOURTH, ^tKTH^ 
um SDCIH GRADE STUDENTS 

LITMAN, George Howard* Ed,D, * 
Northern Illinois University,' IS)77 



The general purpose of the study wa^ to deE^rmine the eflect 
that participation in a drill- and- practice computer* assisted 
instruction (CAI) program had on reading achievement. Spe- 
cifically, this stu(^ sou0it to reaffirm the current theory^that 
there was a positive relationship between CAI participation 
and reading achievement at the eiidol thejrcar ol instruction 
as well as two years after Instruction, Previous studies ha^ 
shown this'r elation ship existed at the end of the year' of instruc- ^ 
tion but longer term results were not available. 

The Iowa TcTst ol '^Basic SkiUs (ITBS) reading achievement 
scenes at the end of the year of Instruction and tu*o years after, 
instruction of students In the mi^te grades who participated 
in CAI were compared to IT^ reading achievement scores 
of similar student not, participating In CAI. These rawscores 
were converted lo z scores before the comparison since the 
students took a variety of levels of the ITBS, A factorial co- ^ 
vnrlancc procedure was used to allow the simultaneous cibm<« 
parlson of Scores oi male and female; lourth, fiftlu, and sixth 
iradci CM and ncn CAI pirtlc* pan's. 

In Ihe analysis of covarlaiceprocetiures of reading ac hie ve- 
niont scores at the end of the year ol Instruction^ statlstreally 
signlUcanl F values w^re lound on the Instruction n^^ctbod and 
sex nmln elfects is well as the Instruction methdd and grade 
level (nteracllon. In the analysis of <;ovarlanc'j procedures of 
the reading achievement scores two years ulter inslruellon, 
siallstlcally signllicfmt values were I<^d for th^ Instnic^ 
tion melhoH and grade level main eflects tis welt as the instruc-* 
tton method and sex interaction, it was concluded that lourtk ■ ^ 
nnd ilith grade CAI participants scored hl^er on the test o$ * 
, reading achtevemejit at the end ol the yeat^ of Instruction than 
did non<-CAf participating students, Jt wai also concluded that 
male CAI participants scored higher on the test ofTreading 
achievement two years after the year of Instrucllon-thon did - 
niaie non-CAl participants. 

Additionally, the ellectlveness of CAl as a viable instruc- 
tional technique was promoted for three reasons. The in- ^ 
creased rcadjng achievement scores of CAI participants was 
not only statistically significant but when converted to grade 
t^ulvalent scores was apparentlyimportant and desirable. 
This Increased achievement of CAI participants was obt^ifjw^ _ 
at rol.nitvely low cost. Finally^ this achievement was accom^ 
pitched by middle grade students who have been considered as _ 
hopelessly unsuccessful in special reading programs. 

Order No, 77-20,883, 79 pages. 



A LONGITUDINAL STUDY ON THE EFFECT OF READING 
INSTRUCTIONAL METHOD ON THE WORD IDENTIFICA- 
TION PF^PONSES CHILDREN ACQUIRING READING 



U>PARDO, Gcncvlcvc Susan, Ph.D 
The University of Chicnfto, 1977 

Chairman; Rebecca Darr 



Purpose , The prbnary purpose ol Ihts study w^s to Investi- 
gate the elfocl of InslrucllOnal method on children's u<ord 
Idenllfleatlon resp<mses as the children were acquiring reading 
iiklll«._^(L^an^ purpose was to study Ih^ uselulness of 
error types as Indi^QS onfirthtld'smse-ol 
tion in word Jdenllfleatlm, 



^'snlse-o^feng^]^lge infermit- 
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Three types of language inform;ition tfere studied- gfaphic 
Informatlan (sound-symbol assocUtlon), contextual inform;i- 
tlon, and the us** ot the w>rd sample (the set o{ rca<Ung words 
taui^t to the children). The child's us^ of Linkage informa- 
tion was inferred from se^ented errors, nons^se errors, 
and errors tl^it were graphically sliriUar to the text* the use 
of conte^ctual Information w;is Inferred when the error w^s con- 
textually appropriate to tlia^ text; the use of the word sample 
w4s Inferred when the error \wis fropi among the set of read- 
ing words taught the child. 

Melhodology . The comparative case^stucfy method was 
used to slu<iy the learning oi thre^ average aptitude, non-read- 
ing kindergarten girls instructed three different readli^ in- 
structional methods: combination^ phonic, and whole word. ^ 
To investigate the effecl of instructfonal method on ehlldren's 
word identification responses, detailed anecdotal records were 
kept for each subject during instructional sess^lons, monthly 
tests on isolated nyords and contextual material were ndminis-^ 
teredf ^nd transfer of reading skill development to non-in'* 
structional material was tested* ^ 

t Conclusions . The following concluslpns were drawn reLa^ 
tlve to the primary purppse of the stucfy. (la) Instructional 
method w(V3 nssociated with advMitage* and limitations for be- 
ginning readers at different stages during reading acquisition. 
^During the initial stages, the/)lending within the phonie method 
caused difficulty, which was overcome in later stages. How- * 
ever, oral reading was less fluent for the phonic -instructed * 

' stitject thnn for the'other two si^jjjects. The combination 
method was difficult at initial stages npparentl/ because the 
method Involved whole woFd learning and word parts. After 
the initial difficulty was overcome, few subsequent difficulties 
Vere encountered within the combication method. The whole 
wor4 method was Inltlnlly easy but t>ecame ini^easlngl>' diffl- 
cult as the number of words taught and the similarity between- 
words increased, (ife) A phonic emphasis excee<{ed a,confbina- 
tlon approach which in turn exceeded a whole word approach 
In faclli^^iting children's Identification of novel words. (Iq) In- 
structional method wns neither related to use of contextual In- 
formation nor ihe tefkdency to draw words from the word sam- 
ple. 

The following conclusions were drawn relative to the sec- 
ondary pur{>oseVof the study. /(2a) The segmentation error was 
foundio be f*. good Indicator of the child's use of sound-symbbl 
association; the grapliically similar and nonsense errors^vere 
problematic as indicators. (2b) Although all subjects produced 
low proportions of conle^ctuatly appropriate errors, transfer 
test evidence Indicnted all subjects were able to nse contextual 
Information to Identify words^ Therefore, reading errors are ^ 
problematic ihdlcators of ctilldrcn's use of contextual infor- 
mation. (2c) The word s: mple error ^(used in past research to 
infer a whole word approach to word iden^ficattoR) was used 
)yj all subjects. Thcrelore, this error type was not an indl- 
rator o£ method but may be related to the tyj^e of material used 
In instruction. « * 



FIFTH-GRADE CHILDREN'S PaEFERENCES FOR LUS- 
TRATIONS m MIDDLE-GRADE BASAL READING 
MATERIALS 

LKCAS, Daniel Joe, Ed.D, 
Morttana'State IJniver^ity, 1977 

The purpose of this study was to: (a) litvestigaA prcler- 
ences among filth graders lor Wlustrativi style lound in basal 
readers (l.e*, realism^ cartoon, abstract^ imjSres^ipnistlc, 
photographic) when ihe Illustration accompanies a parlicuUr 
literary form (l.e*, legend, poem, biography); (b) cxamme llhis*- 
trtitiofii itQm all the selections ot th^ flv« major basarreadlng 
seriet^tJ)fU_wi'liten lor mlildle ffrade children In order to clae- 
^ *ty lb« typt ot liluftratiye *tyle5j<iiu>djnjhem^ read, eval* 



uate, ]md categori^:^ as to literary form^ the approxitnatety eOO 
selections from the same fiive basal reading series texts written 
foi middle grade children. 

The problem was investigatfKl 1)y: (^) a review of literature 
related to the problems; (b) n review oE the live inajoi- middle 
grade reading texts; '(c) an investigation of 521 fifth grnde chlU 
drcn's preferences for illustrntive style; and (d) a tabulation, 
analysis and comparison of ctata gathered. 

The major conclusions of ttie stud^ indicated ttiat: (a) Ihe 
rank order oC literary selccUons in five* maior middle grade 
readmit texts ^^*as: infarniatiou:^l artlcld poetry;, reading ac- 
tivities« conlciiipo^nry rertlislic fiction, traditioj^al lil(Srature 
(including lej^en^), bioj^rraphy, modern f^ttasy, historical fiction, 
and drama; (b) tlic Llghesj: percenta^ of Illustrative styles for 
tegcndf ^oeti7, and biography m the same texts was inipres** 
siontstiCf photo^raphlCf and photogrnpliic t^spectively: (c) there 
was .t preference anionf? fifth graders^'Cbr illustrative style 
when the illustration accompanied the lilerary forms legendt 
poem, biography; (d() there were si^ifiuaut dif/crences between 
the following ^vhen the iUustratif>n nccotnpamcd a^p:irtlcular 
litcrnry fon:i: njalo iv\d fc^nate fifth t'.iaatrs' prcfcrtiKe-^ 
poem; Mexican American and'Caucasfan fifth graders* prefer- 
once- -bjography; Natl ^American uikI Caucasian fifth graders* 
p reference --fei;c lid; iion.C:iucasiun and Caucasian fifth 
graders' preference — legend* 

The major rc commendations of the study were nil per- 
sons re^ponsllMf for the purehasc o! inaltiHal to use in Ihe 
leaching of reading to ihiddl<* s;md<,* studonti; sliould i-^reive 
training in critically evaluaUn» IlluslraUons as well as the text, • 
due to the large iimount^of space and tlolLar oul'iay committed 
to illustrations imd the resnlllJi^ expense to school districts^ 
fr) pIioti)|rraplis wore utilized highly by publisliets and students 
In the. .filiidy-l cabled to choose photogr;^hic styles for poem and 
biography. Personnel who are eralu:tling reading texts for use 
with middle grade students should he aware of ihescprejer- 
ences. The Irend l» published Jnateriats To Include more pho- 
tograj>hs should be encouraged/"^ 

Order Ntf. 77-25,632, 225 papcs. 



XRAmiNG FIFTH GRADERS TO TEACH: THE STUDY OT ^ 
A CROSS-AGP EXPERIMENT 

. <- 

MYEUS, Edward Joseph, Jr>» Ed.D. 
Boston University School*of Education, 1977 

Major Professor: Ralph L. Mosher 

The purpose of the study was to examlne'tfie issue of ^train- 
ing for ci-oss-age teaching and to stjjdy the effect oi trainUig on 
a grot^ of fifth grade st^idents* Th^ study grevj out of the cur- 
rent Interest in cross-age teaching as n vehicle for psycliolt«- 
leal education and the realization ihat'thd question ot training 
had not been^well researched. 

The study was conducted at the Valentine Almy elementary . 
school Iti Cranston, Rhode Island. FItth grade students la the 
Experimental group wove trained la tutor llr^ firaPers who 
needed assistance in 'sight word vocabulary. The fifth graders 
in {he Control g/feujj^lso tutored lirsi graders but did not pur- 
*ffclpate In any training other than the use of sight vocabulary 
word cards. 

The study utilised aspet^ts of both experimental and clinical 
research, A two group, pro-test, liost-test, control group de- 
sign was used. Both Experimental and Control groups started 
with twelve students. The study was designed to answer the 
questions: 1. What arc the teach hig Jjehavlors of njth grade 
S^tudents prior to any ttalning? How do they react In typical tu- 
toring situations? As a result of the training experience, 
do iltth graders demonstrate^a knowledge of recommended 
teachli^ practices as measured by their performance on a tu- 
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torlng simulation' test? 3. As a result of training prior to tulor 
ingt do fifth graders cxhlbil improve<^ rlassrcom b«hivior as 
Jiiea5ured 6y teachei: ratings? A related question soc^ht to de- 
termine if the experience of tutoring resulted in a nieasurabie 
ehang^ of their elassroom hetiavior^ 4. Do first grade students 
instructed by t/ained fifth graders demonstrate an Increase in 
their knowledge of^ight vocabulary grenfbr than first graders 
instructed by untrained tutors? 

A trainlnf^ program consisting ot eleven one bour sessions 
was developed, 'the content of ttie training program was based 
on research fis to-what constituted ^'goodMeaching^ elites frolfn 
the'hterature on ^ros^-age experiences with elementary pdpila 
as tutors, and relevant factors m lha development of the child 
^ that could serve as a guide. ' 

TUe In&trumetkts used to assess thet^ffecls of ttie training 
program were: -a Tutoring Simubiion Test developed by the 
experimenter; ^he Devereux Clententary Setiool Bel^vlor Rating 
Scale, and a word test Consisting of 200 sight vocabulary words. 

The results; of this stu^ indicated that the teaching behav- 
iors of fifth graders prior to trauting was characterized by a 
tendency to use very authoritarian behavior In dealing with 
problems. They tended to react very hars^hly when their posi- 
tion was challei^d It was also found tiie^ did not initiate In*, 
struciioiv welt, tmt they did employ social reinforcement tech- ^ 
ntques to some extent. Analysis of variance results ot the 
Tutoring Sintulatlon TeslMndicated the^^xperimental group 
showed significantly greater Icnowledge of recommended psy^ 
ehologlcal and pedagogical techniques after training. Signifi- 
cant rcs'Uts (P<.01) were snslained in a post hoc analysis of 
the nieaij^scores by the Scfieffe method. Regarding the effects 
of the training and tutoring on classroom beliavior, neither the 
tr^ning nor-ihe tutoring lud any significant or striking effect 
on the way participants themselves beliaved as students in their' 
classroom. First graders who were instructed by trained tu- 
] tors learned more sight vocabulary words than those instructed 
by the untrai ged tuto rs. Although tne raw scor^ difference was * 
largo, it w^'lgion^nd to be at a level of statistical- significance. 

Recommendations were made to; (1) closely supervise ele- 
mentnry tutors if they are 'utlli7.ed in cross-age programs 
where the ycunger children are inclined to elnller^e authority 
or to test iimits: (2)'carefully study the Issue of Training in 
planning all cross-age programs so that the needs of both tutor 
and tutee are addressetl; (3) assess the teaching behaviors of 
participating students before cross-age teathlng is undertaken; 
(4) considc r the use of simulation techniques as a way of deter- - 
minli^ hovr students may react in prescribed situations. 

Order Mo. 77-21,665, 170 pages. 



qlasaes in Fruit Streel Sciwol, Ihe elementary school identified 
. as being mosi completely representative of the populalion of 
tlje city. Two of the Grade One classes were taught by conven* 
tional basal reader methods; the third w^s taught with a lan- 
guage-experience approach. Subjecrfe for this study were ran- 
. doinly drawn and randomly assigned to the experimental or the 
control group. ^ ^ ^ 

The experimental group received experience-related read* 
ing instruction for ninety minutes, twice a week, for a nine* 
week period* Beginning reading materials were based on the 
experiences of the children, the children helped the teacher 
create the reading ^d writing material, and vocabuUry words 
were taken Iroi^ stories composed by the children. 

^..^ySif'iifJ'i^"?"^® samples were collected from both experi- 
mental and control groups near the end of the jiine-weeSt pro " 
grant Instrumentation for the study jncTuded the Carlson 'Ana- ' 
lytical Originality Scale and the Survey of School Attitudes. ' - 
Data was analysed by the Mann-Whitney U Test. 

The experimental group wrote a -larger number of complete 
"^^^'f dtffer$nce being significant 

at the .01 lov'el uf co»fidence. The experimental group used a* 
larger number of dlfticult words than the control group {i e. 
words not llsicd in the Dale List of 769 Easy WordsJ, the differ 
encc being significant at the .01 level of confidence. The exper- 
imental group wrote stories that w^rc more original and cre- 
ative than the control group, the difference being slgnincant 
beyona the M level of confidence. When the writing samples 
of the experimental and control children who were memberi of 
the lo/iguage-experlence classroom were ex eluded If rom sta- 
tistical analysis, and only the u riling samples of the experimen- 
tal ane control children who were members of the convenUonal 
barfiil reader classrooms remained for analysis, the following 
results were obtained: the experimental group wrote a larger 
number of complete sentences than the control group significant 
at the .001 level of conOdence, the experimental group used a 
larger nuntber of difficult words sigillflcant at the .001 levei of 
eonfldence, and the experimental gr9up wrote stories that were 
more original and creative significant at the .001 level of confl* 
dence. Ther^was no significant difference between the chUdrtn 
In the experimental group and the children in the control Rrouo 
on th& Survey of School Attitudes". 

■ Order No. 77-21,854, 196 pages. 



THE EFFEfcTS OF CONSERVATION THAimNG READY- 
ING READINESS Cf KINDERGARTEN .PUPILS 



SOME EFFECTS OF EXPERIENCE -RELATED READING 
INSTRUCTION ON THE WRITTEN LANGUAGE DEVEL- ■ 
^OPMENT OF FIRST 'QUADE CHILDREN 

QUIKN, Anne-Marie Vickers, Ed.D. 

University of Maine, 1077 ■ ^ 

-Adviser: Robert E. Lowell 

The purpose of this sludy was to determine the eftccts on^ 
the written expression of ftrst-grade children when the chlK 
drcn's own spoken wprds are usedas the basic material for 
teaching re;\dlng. It was the researcher's intent to iclearly 
explicate n method, influenced by tUc dcvclqmiental stages of 
Erik Erikson,. for teaching experience -relalcd reading, and to 
provide some evidence of Its effectiveness. 

The population lor this study consisted of the 483 Grade 
One children In ihe seven elementary schools of the Bangor, 
Hftlne, Public School Systent Experimental and control groups 
of seventeen pupils each wer^ dth^ trom the three Grade One 



ROBERTS, Kathleen Piegdon, Ph.D. 
The University ofOmaboma, 1$77 

Ma]or Professon Dr. Richard Williams 

This study concerned the ajialysis of tWo metho(& rfT^ad* ^ 
ing reqjiiiness training. Readiness training using the Distar I 
readlng'program, and readiness training using the Dlstar I p^o^ 
gram and conservition training. 

.The purpose of the study fraa.to determine the effects of- 
two programs o{ training on reading readiness. By comparing 
gains in reading readiness skill^it v*'3S determined which of 
the techniques t6t readiness had been more effective during 
the time period Involved, and with the Idndergartea students 
included in the stuc^. The effectiveness ot conservation train-* 
"Ing on-reading readiness was examined by, these results. 
. .jSixteen fl:tsses of Idndergarten students in Edmond, Okla-> 
hotna were selected for tl.e study. The classes were randomly 
assigned to Experimental nnd control groijps. The expert** 
mental group had IQd students, and the control group had 197 
students. All students were administered Form A of the Met * 
ropolifan Headlnt Test as a pretest measure of i:e/dins retCdi' 
ness. Both groups theik received eighteen itreeks of plstar 1 



triiinlng. Th« experimental group also received three vr«^s 
of conaervatton tntlning In conjanction with the^ Diatar I pro- 
gram. Form D of the Metropolitan Readiness Test was admin* 
Istered as .a poattest at tl^e end of the ei^Rte^n vre^k period. 

Thd data was used to ctMnpate mean, standard devl^ltion, 
correlation, and regressed ^ain scores. Then a 2x2x2 fina^- 
sts of variance was computed on the group mean gain scores. 

Conclusion dram Irom the study were: 1. There wau 
equal ^d^ntpge fn giHn^ rendiness training via the Olstar 1 
'program as in giving coii^ervatlon triining and rcadlne&s train- 
ing*. ^ Z. There was equal advantSige lu giving readiness training 
via a comblnitton ot Distar I and conservation training as' in 
giving just readiness draining, 3. There'was e^Aal advantage 
In giving readiness training to bdth maUs and females via the 
Digtajj program as In g;^vlng a combinatipn of Distar training 
and conservation training. Order Ho. 77>21,4C2,T50 pages. 



THE EE^^ECTIVENESS OF TEACHER- GRADED NORM- 
REFERENCED AND CRITERION-REFERENCED TE&TS 
'AND GRfDDED INDIVIDUAL RESULTS ON THE READ- 
ING COMPREHENSION OF SECONDHAND THIRD GRADE 
PUPILS ^ 

ROBINSON, «Jesse Ray, Ed.D. ' 
University of Houston, 1977 ^ * 
« 

Rea<hng has long been a major concern of persons pro- 
foundly interested in the effe<$ive ddvancement of'e^liflcallon. 
The educational decision- makers ol the Colonial Period empha-* 
sized reading as a me^ns of enrichinff learning. Boyd Win- 
chester cNpressed this idea in 1000 In the following lines; 

■. A love of readin^j has a most ennot)ling*^iMi refitilng ten- 
dency;-. . , It is essentially a pleasure wmch is not onty 
. good in itsell, intt enhances many oth^^s. extending ' 
the range of our knowle^tge, tjy cnlai^lng our powers of 
syii oathy and apprtfclatloiK it add/ ihcnlculably ... to 
* the iiitercst *c take in the ^arlt>iy of events which form 
^ tho great u-orld-drama arouiNtas, The love of reading 
is the, richest and happiest gilt^ tlte children ol men. ' 

Tb^ issues rcgardiuvht? most^profilal^ie motiallty to enable 
pupils to rcaliao^ these experienco.<$ through reading became 
the va^^'uurd inn national consciousness toward reading lm> 
prove , 



were enrolled in sbdy^^fiv^ classrooni^.^ Th^ 126 study subjects 
consLstcd^of boys ^ind girls who representcfU approximately 
citditeen rdclal groups. The sl?;ty study subjects on ^ch grade 
level were dividt;d into three categories: Graup Gi-oup 
and Group C. There were twenty pupils in every group on each 
grade ievel. The Table of J^andom Numbers was used to select-, 
t^vcnty-nine second grade teachers ?jid-thirty-stx tnird grade 
teachers as study participants. ^ ' ' - 

*Two instruments were used to yieid the data for,this investi- 
gation: lowa^Tests of Basle Ski lls and Competency Skills 'E ^st^ 
,The lormferiesi is a norm- referenced nchievement test wlJich 
was uscci to ascertain the pupils' grade level igro'j/th. The 
latter test is a criterion^refercnoed test which was used to 
identify the pupils* reading skill dfehciencies in specific areas. - 
"fhe st^i St ica^ treatment ol the, data revealed the following: 
1. the results of the loiva Tests of Basic SklUs posttesl watf 
highl^ significant for Groups A D on the secop^ and the 
. Ihtrd grade level, 2, the^tests results^n the ^owa Tests of 
Basic Skills posttest were stairsilcally significant for Croups 
B and C on both grad^ levels, 3. there was slgniilcant.diN 
fe^ence in the posttest results of the Competency Skills Test 
on *^Vord Meanings" and ''Reading Comprehension* for^^rpups 
A and C on the secondhand the third grade level, '4. the post- 
test results of the Compete n cy Skllls_Tcst on '*Rea(rmg Com- 
prehension" for Groups A C on the second and the third . 
grade level vfa^ ^statistically signtlicant, 5, there was stMistl- ^ 
cal significance in the posttest ^esttUs of the Competency Sktl Is 
Test on "Study Skills"\for Groups^ a^ 6 on both grade 
levels, 6". the posttest result siSTthe Competency SkillSTeS t - 
on ''SIddy SI:iU5" for Group B and C on the seccfhd and ihe^ * 
third grade level differed significantly, 7. Uie diUerence In the 
posttest results of the Competency Skills Test on the. foUt 
tested areas for the second and the third grade groups was 
statistically si^iflcant, Ss of thelhr^e second grade groups. 
Group C made the lowest mean sCoreOn the Iowa Tests of 
Baglc Skills posttest and the highest mean score on the Com - 
petency Skills Test posttest, and 9* of the three third grade 
groups, Group C made the lowest^ean score tne Iowa 
Tests o f Ba*^ic_SkUls posttest an<t the highest meAh score on' 
the Competency Skills Test postlest. 

Order No* 77^24*447, 140 pages. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE AND ANALYTICAL SirOY OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENTS FOR" ELEMEOTARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE m-YEAR READING PLANS OF 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PHILADELPHU, 1970-1976 



The i>rublcm * 

Tiic purpo^ of this study was twofoid: (I) to compare the 
reading achit^vtmcnt of thrje^ srovip^ of second grade pupils 
desi^ratod as Orrnip 1^^ G/'Oup U, and Grou;> accordiii{; 
-to tlie teachers krtowledfic ol thfrpupus' mdividuiit rending 
^ compt-tcncics nnd Umliatinns in ^eci{ic reading €kills at the 
" * bejiihnLm; of iije i^nif^stt r uml (2) u> contparc the ^Mdihg 
■ achievi-im>nt of iUn-v groups of tli^d j^radc pupiis <*;sit;n.Ued y 
I as Gnmp 11^^^, Gr^^up li^^, Group fl^ according to ttvc tciichcrs" 
^ knoulcdge of the ynmln' imhvidual h*n<riiit; competcMcles ;ind 
lihdtatiotis in speciXic ri^Kiing skUls M the befilnning of Uic . 
seine sit r. 

* TheStudy/ ^"^ , ' 

The subjects wcreifeccond .l1U^tl^trA^adc pupils who were 
enrolled In'tcii schools In Galyeston, Tctas. The IWe of-I'an^ . 
doni Kun'ibers ivas used to yield sixty second gtade pupils :iitd 
^ '*'xty third grUde pupils from a poputa^on of 1,312 pUpits who 
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SCHAAF, Albert Kart, Ed.D. 
Temple University, :f*77 



The purpose of this study^s to describe the elementftxy 
grade Instructional Components of the slx^year reading plans 
in Phi&dtlphia (1970-^76), toj^ther A^ith their goals and ob- 
jectives, fediniQues for evaluationi and r -suits; critically 
analyzing their consistency with central goals and guidelines 
and their internal consistency; ^alyzlng also theirrelatlon- 
ship to currently accepted assumptlons^in reading instruction; 
and identilylng possible reasons for tUeir success. Analysis 
was also maue of th& commonalities and differences between 
and iinVong the eight plans, ctianges in the plans during the six 
yetirs, and the extent l^whlch goals and objectives were real- 
ized, bgth clty-'^ide and by districts 
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' ' Conclwlon* 

, 1- In vlbw of tto fact tbatachleveirfent scores wf re declining 
city-wide grlor to 1970 andjrisb^ In 1976, Xbi Improvemant 
in reading achlevemenl se^ii^a to be attributable to the six* 
year reading effort- ^ 

3. The I^ladejphi^i reading effoct may be regarded aa success^ 
fill at the eJeineifitary school lev^l because In the spring of . 
» 1 1976 there^vas an increase in the perc^tag^ of students 
scorVig'infh&functioftal reading range (above the dtxteentb ' 
^ percentile); achievement levels of pupils in grades one and 
two were ^p^ri^r to national norms; and achievement 
^ Uvelf of , pupils in grades three to six were closer to na<* 
' Uoftal no^s than In spring, 197f. Thus, the goal of June, 
. J973, was largely realized. 

"3: T}te sue cess, of the reading plans appears to be due to the 
^organization of the tiroject on a'management by ot^ctives 
. basis, because that (itganizattonTequlres all personnel to 
^ operate in terms of a clearly defined plan without which 
' ' Neven^ucii vital consideratioASs as commitment /new matf* 
. ^rials, money, and stalf deve^ment programs could be . 
\\ wasted. *" , * ' 

\ 4. Under a management by objectives approach, district and 
school personnel can exercise a large ai^ount of autopomy 
' . hk the developmei^ of reading plans white retf^alnlng con* • 
\ distent to guidelines ^uid Umitations^et by or negottatecf' ' 
with (Antral administration. * « 

5. N6^ one instrtictloXl approach or set of materials can be 
j^garded ^ superior to ano|ttecin the Pt^ladejphia reading 
. * plana because the rate of progress durin^ithe su'ye^ 

approximatefy the same In all eight districts. For the same 
i^ason, no. one overall district plan can be reC^ded as 
, 'auperior to the others. * 

6/ The fM ttsat tb» rate of growth in graibi K-3, as measured: 
farf apMevtmett test scoree, was fireater than that in gravies 
three to six was probably due, at least parffy* to the ctty- 
wide emphaats on early childhood educattoo- 

7^ The eigjft district plana became more similar to each 'other 
in the sixth yearthan they were in the first; especlaUy in 
terms of obiectives, which were^niore behavtoraUy stated 
in the sixtljyear, and reading J^grams, the number of 
which increased by the siK(h yeart 

<f« The most common characteristics in all plans were object 
* tives and e^yaliative procedures related to standardized 
tests, pm^t competencles/and crlterion^rafereoced tealS; 
'and InstYuctlonal components based upon a desire to pro** 
vida individualized instruction appropriate to the needs o(^ 
the children, employing programmetl materials and com* 
binatlons of materials Uilized on the basis of a prescrtp** 
tive approach, with a decoding emphasis for slow warners. 

The idea of determining instructional stratagiea as part of 
J a district plan Is either net fully understood or not re- . 

carded a^ important by school personnels The defhtltloii 
. of the term is brief, with no elaboration; the Ustlnfi in 
« ^ Khe plans are very generaL Ttie request for Such ilatlnf j 

appears Cnfy in the plan for 1976-76. 

10. District plans appear to have been based on^ partial^ on 
^ assumptions wtiichnierlve from major reading research of 
the i960'8. Order No. 77*21,766, 2^5 pafsa. 
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A STUDY Of THE FREQUENCy WITH WHIGH-THB 
, DOLCH BASIC StCHT VOCABULARIES ' OCCURRSD 

m THE LANQUACE-fiXPERlENCE STORIES OF 
. FIRST CR^ipE <miLDREN 

STEPHENS, Frances Driskeil, Ed.D, " \ ^ 

yUe University of Okiahoma^ 11*77 ^ 

' itaibr Professor;. Richard P. WiiUams ' . * » 

AithouEh :he lan^dage^experience approach has oeen recog* . 
nizedns an effective means of teacl&ing be giinning readings this 
point of criticism persists; the approach provides Insulfictent 
exposure to basic sight 'words and Infrequent opportunities to 
practice recognition of tlim. This stu% represents an at- 
tempt to test the'validity otthe criticism. - ' * 

The d^ta of the study were 16,000 lapguage- experience 
wordd dictated or pefs^nally writ ten, between 1970 and 1976, 
hy 120 first' grade boys and girls living in four central jOlda-^ 
homa communities. 'The commttnitles varied in population 
sfze from 15,159 to 366,377 and the socioeconomic, strata of 

children ranged from- higjt^ to low. 

The frequency with which the words of the Dolch Baste Slijit 
Vocabulary occurred in the 16^000 language -experlenc#woi«~"' 

* of^tbe study ivas compared with the frequency with whicri the 
words of the Dolch Bas ic Sight Vocabulary occurred in firat 
rea<ftr words publlshe'd a) prior to 1941 and b) prior to 1970,. 

. The 25 most frequently ,occurr ing womls of the Dolch Ba sic / 

* Sight Vocabulary in this stu<|y were ranked and compared with 
the 2&most^requently occunUiig words of the Dolch Basic 

. Sight Vocabulary as ranked by Dolch, with the ranking firsi fn \ 
both Usts, The first 23 woird^ of this study included 9 w^di 
not included by Dolch. The first 25 words' as ranked! by Dolcb 
Inciu^d 9 worde not hicluded in the firtt 25 words of this 
study, , 

Oonclualonts drawn from the fiwlings of th ^ fAuif auf^st 
that 1) the Dolch Basic Sight Vocatwlary and t>w Jrtms | tovi * 
sjon of the Dolcb Basic B^lgjS Vocatwlary are equally usSJiSI 
'Jfffi^^fuate-eipertence approach provldss sufficient ex- 
posure to, and adequate opportunities for the practice of, the 
words of the tWo basic sight vocabularies; 3) the languafe* 
experience approach provides an effective means of presenClnf 
basic sight worjls to first grade children; 4) Ute langMagt* 
e^iperlence approach provides basic sigjit word traiping com* - . 
parable to that proytded by recently published first readltrs; 
5) Changes In language usage haVe occurred during the last 35 
jreara; 6) the frequency of occurrence of basis sight wordt in 
the langua^^x^rience stortes of flr9f grade chitdr^i^ltvlnf 
in central Oklahoma is tnlluenced neither by socioeconomic , 
Wrata nor by population siate; and 7) the actual fo?m of ex- 
pression^ whether dictated or personally wrttten, usod hi the 
production of the stories mal^s little difference as to the fre- 
quency of occurrence of hasic^^ig^ yro^^. 

Order No. 77-21,411,. 199 pagea^ 



A COHORT ANALVSS OF ELEMENTARY READING . 
ACHIEVEMENT SCORES IN TWO SCHOOL DBTRlCTft 
WHICH IMPLEMENTED THE INDIVIDUALLY GUIDED 
EDUCATION PBOGRAIC! 

« 

SZYMCZUK, Michael, Ph.D. 

Iowa State University, 1977 . ^ • ^ 

' r 

Supervisory:^ Dr. Trevor 0. Howe and Dr. pay Bryan ' . ^ 

The purpose of this lAvestigation was to stuc^ th^ long 
term'ef^cts of the Individually Guided E^catfon (ICE) pro* 
gram and the school differences relative to the amount of IGE 




concept Implementation on elementary gca<te-equlvulent read- 
ing achlevelnent scores In two local school districts, ^hrou^h 
^ nn experimental design referred to as a cohort sujalysls and 
A Survey of Effective School Process^^ , ^n Instrun^ent which , 
measures the amount^r KjE conce[>t itjiple mentation , this 
invcstigadoti examined the rending scores of 8?5t;hildrcn in 
the An:\es school district and 711 children In the Indianol^ 
Dchool district. Uslitg pjadc Ic^rel thu repeated meas\:tre 
and u^mc schools uith different amoimtf; ot IGE jinplpment;i- 
f tton^as the ran^tom variable or treatenent, variable hvo^spLlt- 
pLot anaVseS'were c<miputed for each school district. Other 
main effects "were sex and cohort. One analysis empl^gyed 
students^ scores as observational units^ Vp-hereas the other 
analysis utilized the cohort by^sex by f.tade Vp-ithin building 
nitons as the ol)servationai units^ 

The results of the Ames analyses found none of the null hy^ 
potiieses sig^ficant. Hence, as measured by this study IGE 
imp1enlpnt:ition \ias ineffective witii i^egard to readiag achieve- • 
ment in the cooperating schools. Further, Jjecti^e the amounL^ 
of IGE concept implementation .was both small and Invariant^ 
among schools jfio conclusive evidence regarding its effectyw^s 
• formed. «^ , 

Unlllfe the,Ames analyses, ope of Indlsfnola's an^sej re-, 
jected a null hypothe^ij^, wht<rh ^s that schools varied across, 
eqjiorts. A study of the ^fot for the school by. eoh<H't interac- 
^ Uotl means r^ve;tled th^t ufter a school Implemented the IGE 
prbgr^ its immediate succeeding cohort's reading score 
rose^. iThis ms.c^istent across schools. Uiilfortunatelyo 11^^ 
rat^ Of increase appeared not to t>e related to the amount of ^ 
IGE con^^pt Implem^tation nor \tfere the'ii^alntenanc^.and en- 
hajicement of reading"&«j>res consistenWcross schools, in ^ 
-ad^tionr the se/by cohort interaction was significant. An ex- 
■ain^ation^ofJhepiW for*yte intei;actLon revealed that as all of . 
the indianola schools implemented the IQ£ pr<^r^ the nnale 
reading Scores iacjeased. Hencer males seamed to benefit 
^'i^oni IDE program implementation! 
* Another aspcc: cf thi':-in*'^s ligation was ccnrpar'^ ama- 
^ur and'expert raters on several scales of A gugvey^'EffeC '^ 
tiv School Processes In thieTAm^ and indianola school dis- * 
tr:icts^ Th^ results ^dicfatc^-that while expert and amateur 
ritcrs scored jequalty otx the average. Individual experts were 
more homogeneous in their scoring. ^ . i ^ j 

Ih,summaryr the IGR program had aot affected't^eadlng 
achievement Scores in the co<^ratlng schools of the An\es 
sctM>ol district^^Thc Indianola scl^ool district Implementation ,\ 
of the IGE program was beneficial for itnniediate sueceedlng 
cohort groups and male reading scores when students were * 
iU«d as observational \mlis. However, maintenance of IGE's 
effect tipon' readtng'^cores^ was inconsistent among schools. 
-Ftnallyr no conclusive evidence fegarding.Jhe*amount of IGE < 
concept impiementatlon's effect upon reading scores was made 
bccn^ of iiM «mallf Invariant amount Wong schools. 

OT<Jer*ro. 77-26,014, 12i pag^. 



ji coMPAHiabM of phimeh-leVel pupils* com- 
petence IN phonetic DECODING WHEN AU^pMATED 
INSTRUCTION IS SUBSTITUTED FOB TEACKEH PHESEN- 
TATION IN A DIAGNOSTIC PHONETICALLY ORIENTED 
BASAL BEADING PROGRAM 

WILEY, James William EdJ>. , 
University oHlouston, 1.77 

The purpose of the stud]^ was to compare the effectiveness ' 
of automated lastructlon with teacher instrucCfon in Increasing 
first-grade pupils' skill In phonetic deeoding. Both approaches 
used tht phoiwtic decoding mstertali in the prtmer-levet text 
^fit—n Ftrt ^ jM^Ushed trf^ th. t Econom^jr Company. 



The sample consisted of eighty-one pupils from the three 
highest of ^iv« ability groupings in the Marliti Elemetttary 
School In Marltn, Texas. Each groiip was divided Into control 
and experimental subjects based on race, sex, and th§ letter 
rating of the Metropolitan Readiness iTests . 

The experimental ij^ogram consisted of 35mm' slides and 
audio cassette tape presentations of th^ phonetic decoding skills 
in the thirty-tljree plans of Green Feet. A'^inger C^ramate " 
WIS used to present the synchronized slide- tape4)resentat Ions 
to the experimental group. The control group ^s ta\}ght by ■ 
the teacher. The experiment lasted seven weeks. 

The ^^gtropotltan Achl ej^ement Teiats , Primary Vorms 
T aitd G, and the Competency Skills"Test for Green Feet were 
the measuremvnt lasiruments u^^wi lu ti.e study. 

Base^ oa the findings oi the stttV the following tiypotheses 
were not reiected: (1) there would be m> s^f nUicarit differences 
between the Qiean-gain of -the phonetic decoding sHUl attained 
by prlmer'level teach'er-instnicted pnpils and that of primer - 
leveh^pils instructed by an automatet^ instrpctlonal program; 
(2) t^e would be no significant differences ia achievement " 
between the control and_ ^perimental. groups fgr each of Uie 
ability groupings represented In the instructioaM organization; 
- and43).f!ie£e_ would Jbe no^ignUicani difference s- In- the-^mpe- 
teney Jevels between the control and experimental groups as^ 
mejisured by four subtests on4he diagnostic test accompanying' 
th^basarreading-program. The two re'malning hypotheses 
(1) there would be no significant difterences In achievement 
gains ^ithitt tlie control nnd-exper I mental groups related to 
■ ^mty grouping In the Instructional orjptnlzatlon, and {2)there 
would be significant relationships for the control and experi- 
mental groups between th§ measures of achieve m'ent and the 
Metr o poiUan Rea din ess Te sts letter ratings and the selected 
demographic variables: nbHity grouping, free lunch, kind'er- 
i'g^ricn, race, and soK -- were^nol decisively rejected. 

Based on the stut^'s findtofis the following couctuslons 
were made: l. Primei-lex-el pupils cnn leurn photicttc dojcoding 
skills through autoa^nted Instruction as well as pupils who re- 
ceivrleachcr instruction wlitn eilch approach tollowsihe same 
sequence and utilises the same Instructtonal aids-.r 2. The ef- 
fectiveness of autbthated instruction ad coii^red to teafcher 
Instruction of phoiuptic decoding ^kiUs is not affected by ability 
grouping at the'first-graide primer reading level. 3. Achieve- 
ment gains may be attributed to innate pupil activity rather than 
the result of cither automated instruction or tenct^r Instruc- 
tion. ^. Tlie phonetic decoding skill competency lev.els of 
pupils t^nd to be slipilar "whether automate<i iiistvuction or 
teacher instruction is used to present the skills. 5. Potential 
biases such as i-ace and ^ocioeconomia status tend to be re-'^^ ^ 
4 duced l^ the use of'aulomated Instruction. 

The following recommendations^ were based on the findings 
of this study: 1. This study needs to be expaiVded on a longitu- 
dinal basis, begimilng vUh the prlmer-leyel reader and^cbntiri- 
^ uing through the ^ond grade, to determine the long range 
effects of autoinated instructioat>n pupils' i^astery of the 
phonetic decoding, skillsv 2., A study should 'be condhicted using 
various slzed^groups In'both^^mogeneous and heterogeneous 
settings to determine the most advantagecMs grouping arrarige-i 
ment for^automated Instruction. 3. This ^tudy should be,replt- 
cated using different ppputations.^.4, Studies concerning the^ 
impact that variables. such as race and socioeconomic status 
have on pupil performance under auto^ted Instruction and 
teacher instruction need to be conducted. 

* Order No. 77-24,440, 134 pages.* 
' f ^ - ^ 



{ THE DfiVBLOPUENT OF A HtERARCEY FOR TEACHING 
. PSOHEMS-CIUPHEIfE CORRESP(»fl^lTCE$ IN THE 
MIDDLE CRAI>ES 

WOUNSKl, John Thomas, PltD, ^ 
The Florida State University, 1976 



■ Major Professor: Billy bt Guice 

The purposes ot this study wer^: 1. To extend a previouily 
<ltv«toped hierarchy of phoneme-grapheme correspondence^^ in 
begtiming reading into the middle grades, and 2. To determlti* 
at what specific readability level, between 5.0 and 9.0, the 121 
fraphetnic options assigned to readability teve^ ''above b.Q* 
were Ukely tooccuW 

A list ot:Wor^ for eacti specific phoneme -grapheme cor- 
rcfpondence was compiled Thes^ lists were compiled by ex- 
tricting words front the foUcwintc four word list sources: A Re -- 
Yitd Core Vocabulary: A Basic Vocabulary for Grades 1-6, 
An Advanced Vocabulary -for Grades 9-13; Basic Element^ 
Beading Vocabularies ; Computational Analysis of Present Jay 
Aintrican English : md Word gTe(iuency Book. Webster's New 
-- doliegiaieJ3actIonary-- tIg76>-ttaBLiiaed.ag^a.g«^ CL<>- 



^ jmiBctatioAS. 

Bmcb word on the ^lous lisjts was graded as to Its read-* 
ibiU^leveL Words dd^mined to be^ readability levellO.Q or 

' above weife not lncliid^d^)n theHnal lists; — 

The level of placement (or each specific phoneme-grapheme 
correspondence WUs then determined by ascertaining^ tbe lowest 
' levet BX, x>r below wfaicb^ a total of five words occurred* tnother 
■■ wordB^ the r^a^iUty^ level at wbich the fifth word containing 

a specific correspondence occurred determined ^e level of 
\ placement of that correspondence In the hierarchy. A spe^fic 
^ ecrrespohdence must have occurred in a minimum of five wonts 
In tyrdef to be placed in the hierarchy. , ^ ' 

Based on an analysis of the data collected in this study, the 
fpUowlnt condasipns were drawn: 1. A hierarchy for extending 
tbe.teaching of phoneme-^grapbeme correspondences into the 
middle gratles does exlsL 2. There were twerty more graphemlc 
qpUons-appearing below readability level 5.0 than had previously 
tmh determined 3. A sl^eabte number of graphem^c options 
- (M^ tbe 121 investigated^ could not be placed in fhe hierar(^y * 
dtts primarily to the fact that the nuihber of words In which 
they occurred was too small Oe^fsthan five" tc varTaat tear^ny 

> the phoneme ^grapheme -correspondence to students at the PSir- 
ileular grade levels in question. 4., Certain ^raphemlc'Tiinions 

V may o^gcur in many words beyond tlie readability level at which 
tbat option was pbced in th^hie^ S.^AU-Words corttainlng-, 

~ a s|Wcirregr^emIc option may not appear on the lists included 
in tMs study due to the restrictions on word placement and the 

> exettision of words above readability level 10.0. 6. The method 

. of dstermtning the readability levels of non-graded frcq:uency- ^ 
. r»iked words by utilizing the adjusted ThomdUce and Lorge 
J jsonversloniornmiawas ^alicL 

* AecommeiidaUotwtorfurdMr stud/ were 

< • ar<lerlfo.77--23,mi ISO pages. ' 



tfc : ANALYSIS OF MO— VATKWAL' RBAIUHG TASK 

tamtoncfsi used selected, giuuib fouR 
cuatEs 

WOO'D^ Lenora Mae, Ph^D. ' ' ' * v 

Tfc# University (rf Akrwi, 19T7 • # 

This study Was designed to measure ItTe motivational eflfects 

Ti^-" "l*"!^"^^^.-*^^ waste Artfmfcie which reiitforeers «- ' 



suited in the completion <tf a greater^^umft>er of individually'- 
prescribed reading objectives (10s). The selected r^inforcers' 
tpctuded both intrinste sM extrinsie rewards sloce the spperi- 
oHty^of one over tbe other has not been provMft. The three 
relnforcers chosen were: (1) a tnken econcynf using a variety 

* of tangible items, (2) winning free time for friends, apd 

(3) teacher-selected incei^tives. These r<;Inforcers were tested ^ 
while controlling ^ch factors as sex differences, chronotbgr 
icitf age, reading levels l.Q. level, socioeconomic status, and 

' teacher differ^ces. 

A^i;evlew ot the literature had demonstrated conflicting' 
viey^ reg^ing the superiority of different ^rpes of rein- 
forciers used with children. There appeared to be a need for 
further research regarding the following factors: feasible, 
inexpensive reinforcers for use in large group settings; re-^ ' ~ 
search on peer approval rather thah peer competif^ion; and 
research on teacher -select Ion of reinforcers* 

The design of this study included three experimental graupL 
The subjects were grade four students who were one or ipore 
years below grade level In reading, who were enrolled in High 
' Intensity Reading Centers in central<^ity schools (MIRC) which . 
are funded under ESEA T»lel. This Is'a criterio'h^referenced 

— management system-iajwhiclUntermediate gcad^studento.i^end^ 
40 minutes each day working on predetermined Indlvldu^ly-' 
written prescripdons fot reading^klll development When a 

_. reading, skill has been m^l^eredf the student Is awarded a 
certificate of proficiency for that particular Individual^ objective^ 
(10). Forihls study, subjects were awarded'one of the three 
different reinforcers--tangibleHttms, free time for friends, 
or4eaeher-chosen incentives— to determine which resulted in 
■ the completion of tfe greater number of TOs. * » ^ 
The findlfigs of the study indicated that teacher -selected 
incentive? were superior to tangible items (p<.0001) and su-^ 
perior to tree time for friends (p<.0001). Tree t^me was sig- 
nificantly better as a I'eliiforcer than were fangibla items 
(p<.0001). The largest amount of^arlan^ewas cnuseti by 
- teacher differences, while the variables sex* chronological 
age, and time of day students attended the center accounted for 

~ V^y little criterion'varlance. Also, since treatment. groups 
^^ere matcbed, there was Uttte differeijce in socioeconomic 

;;le¥el,J.Q; levels and re^difig levels. 

* ^ . The most significant implication which resulted i^om the ^ 
f findings of this stu4y was thtt tanglbU xewards* which have 

' bc^ shown In studies to be a powerful reinforcer with central*, 
city students, were found to be less significant than the in* 
tangible reinibrcers of w^ing free time for fi^iends^and the 

_ teacher-'selected incentives.. Thls_sej&ms tp.indlcate toU re- 

inforcers can be cost-free. The results concerning lumber 

/ variables supported the position that perhaps variables within 
. the affective domain were operating, and it Is recommended ^ 
that these should to examined in future studies^ It is aJeo 
suggested that there should.tSe further reseat^ with ilronfer 
eonti!als» with other grade levels, considering rsciat factors, \l 
sad to determine if the gains made street classroom academic 
ftcbievement Order Ho. 77-23,^5*, 146 pages.. 
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THE EFFECTS OF VtSUAL SEQUENTIAL MEMORY TRAIN- 
IKG UPOH VISUAL SEQUENTIAL MEMOHY AMD READrHG 
ACHIEVEMENT IN HHST GRAD^ 

ZuWALLACfC, Raymond John^ Ed.D, 

Clark University, 1977^ * 

Supf^rvison Dr. David Zem 

R^Qent years have seen^consi^erabl^' inter est,^ speculation^ 
ftod research directed toward dhort-term visual sequej^tiial 
memory di{<l LU possible roie In the reading prdcess. Past ^ 
literabire contains studies that yield impressive congelations 
between vUual memoryand different aspectsof reading achieve* 
meat, including word recognition and paragraph comprehtfislom. 
Conceptualif , it is possible to envision both visual se^entlal 
memory and reading as being dependent upon several under^ 
lying fact<Hrs, including visual discrimination, sequencing aMl-^ 
it^ and mediation (e.g.^ visualization, inner verbalizatioiO^^ 

^ Unfortunately, there exists vlrtuatty no research on, whether 
short-term visual sequential memory can be affected by ^s- 
temtlc training and whetherj^terventioa matertallzes in posi-* 
Uve transfer to reading- achievement, Yet^ In recent years^ 

_many sourcebooks and training kits, pi:ovldi|ng^psychollngulstlc 
exerclsesltncludtni^ms^ purporting to' "stFen^en^ visual 
sequential memory) have found theip way tntt» the schools'and 
are being used by teachers with increastitg frequent. With 
the alKive in mind^ the research described in this study was 
designed to test the validity or effectiveness of visual sequea- ^ 
^memory exercises when used developmentally in first 
grade. - . .. \ - . 

The cu^nt investigation encompassed 189 first grade ehU- 
dren located^ four schools Infour Southeastem^Jdassadm^, ^ 
settif towns. rTbe chUf* in eight participating classrooms' 

: wtrt divided random^ nto experimental and control groups, 
Tlie experimental ^proups underwent vlsoat Sequential mnnory 

-excises on a-weelttylnisls-for^rgreaten^art of a school' 
yttr\ Concurrtotlyj the control groups experienced manual - 

^expression exercises (calling for largely routine Imitative be* *■ 
h&vlor and gross bodily mavtments)^ Judged to be farrremoved 
from Vending and ^o'poss^ss little or no potential for transfer 
^d rtttdfngachief^^ent. * 

'tlte regular classroom teacher^ administered the iraUtlng . 
exercises to the first graders/ They wer^e assisted by twenty^, 
one teacher-aides. Procedures were established so that the 
tesehers ai>dteacher-afdes had equal amounts of contact^wUh 
an experimental group and with a control group. Posttesting 
fAduded both the Visual Sequential Memory and.Auditory Se- 

-<|uentiat Memory subtests of the niinols T^st of Paycholingwls - 
tic Abilities aiid the California Reading Achievement Tests . 

."/""rfie^ai^ were treated by an analysis of variance design* 

^ .geared to assess both the main effects of method (Le., exposure 
to the visual memory exercises) and possible interaction ef- 

~ te^ of method wit^ ^je?j_.^t^^.nd. (^r) attendance' at one of the 
(^rtrclpiitini; schools in the study, . ■ 

Without exception,. statlstlcallyJnsi^nlfUant findings were 
obial^. The visual sequential memory^exerclscsr ndmlnls^ 

Mered to the children on a systematic basis for most uf aschool 
year, apparently^ lacked sufficient -'kranster width'* not onlyjto 

^ affect reading trit 5l50 visual and audllory sequential memory. 
Certainty, the ttn«qulvocat nature of the results must raise 
serious questions regarding thewalue of systematic and exten- 
sive school use of visual memory tralnmg programs similar 
to ih^it employed In the study at hand', ^ 
' Order No»^77- 26,506, 334^pages, 
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